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TELL  IT  TO  THE  MARINES! 

Farce.  3  acts.  By  Harvey  Mason.  4  males,  7  fe- 
males. Interior.  Modern  costumes. 

Dodd  Keyes  has  an  opportunity  to  invest  in  a  piece  of 
property  up  north.  Prue,  his  young  wife,  is  dead  set  against 
Dodd's  plan.  But  Dodd  buys  the  property.  In  order  to  get 
away  by  himself  and  see  what  he  has  purchased  he  invents 
a  ridiculous  yarn  that  fools  Prue  completely  and  sets  out 
blithely  on  his  way  in  his  car.  He  is  hailed  on  a  lonely 
country  road  by  a  girl  who  begs  for  a  ride.  She  is  the 
glamorous  movie  star,  Lyla  Larue,  stranded  because  her  car 
ran  out  of  gas.  They  are  picked  up  by  traffic  cops  and  taken  to 
jail  for  violating  the  law  against  pleasure  driving.  Lyla  im- 
pulsively tells  the  Warden  that  she  and  Dodd  are  on  their 
honeymoon.  While  Dodd  is  away  Prue's  sister,  Portia,  with  a 
most  suspicious  nature,  arrives  at  the  Keyes'  home  and  she 
greets  the  nervous  and  confused  Dodd  upon  his  return.  When 
Dodd  opens  his  traveling  bag,  Prue  ana  Portia  discover  that 
the  bag  is  filled  with  female  attire!  Further  complications  en- 
sue when  Lyla  rushes  in  and  tells  Dodd  that  the  story  of  their 
alleged  marriage  has  found  its  way  into  the  newspaper!  Events 
move  swiftly  and  build  up  to  a  hilarious  climax. 

(Budget  Play.)  Price,  60  cents. 

I'M   IN  THE  ARMY  NOW! 

Domestic  comedy,  not  a  war  play.  3  acts.  By  Ned 

Albert.    5    males,    7    females.    Interior.    Modern 

costumes. 

The  Robertson  household  consists  of  Ma  and  Pa,  their  three 
children  and  Pa's  mother,  Granny.  Although  she  is  devoted  to 
all  of  her  children,  Bronson  is  Ma's  favorite.  Since  Bronson  is 
in  his  early  twenties  he  has  to  register  for  the  draft  and  Ma  is 
horrified  at  the  thought  that  her  dear  boy  might  have  to  spend 
a  year  away  from  her.  While  Bronson  is  away  at  camp  things 
go  from  bad  to  worse  with  Ma  and  Pa.  The  latter  is  forced  to 
give  up  his  business,  younger  son  Toby  is  out  of  the  house  all 
hours,  and  sister  Deanna  leads  a  useless  and  aimless  existence. 
When  Bronson  comes  home  on  leave  unexpectedly,  he  is  as- 
tonished to  discover  this.  It  is  then  that  he  determines  to  form 
a  private  Army  of  his  own  and  make  each  one  of  them  join 
up!  The  results  of  Bronson's  efforts  are  truly  hilarious  and 
furnish  an  evening  of  solid  entertainment. 

(Budget  Play.)  Price,  60  cents. 
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THE  LAFF  REVUE 

A  carnival  of  fun !  A  lively  fast-paced  variety  show 
that  moves  with  speed,  snap  and  vigor.  There  is  never 
a  dull  moment  and  the  fun  builds  to  a  terrific  crescendo 
of  laughs  and  merriment.  Most  of  the  action  of  the 
revue  takes  place  in  the  olio  in  front  of  a  single  drop 
and  when  the  show  does  move  to  full  stage  drapes  may 
be  substituted  in  lieu  of  scenery  so  that  this  glittering 
vaudeville  show  may  be  presented  any  place  no  matter 
how  limited  your  production  facilities  may  be.  As  to 
the  length  of  the  performance,  the  revue  may  be  used 
as  a  one-act  play  or  it  may  be  lengthened  to  a  full  eve- 
ning's entertainment  through  the  simple  procedure  of 
adding  more  specialties.  Places  for  the  use  of  these 
specialties  are  spotted  throughout  the  manuscript  and 
there  are  full  stage  directions  telling  you  exactly  how 
to  stage  this  fine  collection  of  skits,  songs,  jokes  and 
sketches.  For  the  many  amateur  groups  throughout  the 
country  who  are  anxious  to  stage  a  vaudeville  show 
and  don't  know  how  to  go  about  putting  it  on,  The  Laff 
Revue  is  the  answer  to  all  of  your  problems.  It  may  be 
used  exactly  as  it  is  or  as  a  continuity  or  skeleton  on 
which  to  hang  a  variety  show.  It  was  written  by  a  man 
who  toured  the  Keith  vaudeville  circuit  for  many  sea- 
sons and  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  amateur 
theatre.  The  cast  of  characters  includes  a  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  a  comedian  who  is  a  whole  show  in  him- 
self, a  host  of  young  and  pretty  girls  and  as  many 
specialty  artists  who  can  sing,  dance  or  recite  as  you 
desire  to  use.  The  revue  was  written  for  laughing  pur- 
poses only  and  will  fill  a  long-felt  want  wherever  good, 
clean  fun  is  appreciated.  Don't  forget  the  title — The 
Laff  Revue,  and  send  for  it  immediately. 
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THE  LAFF  REVUE 

PRODUCTION  NOTE 

This  revue  was  planned  and  written  for  the  various 
amateur  groups  (and  their  number  is  legion)  who  are 
anxious  to. present  a  modern  vaudeville  show  but  who 
do  not  know  how  to  go  about  putting  one  on.  The  revue 
may  be  used  as  part  of  an  entertainment,  or  it  may  be 
stretched  to  an  entire  evening's  entertainment,  by  the 
use  of  added  specialties.  In  order  to  lengthen  the  revue, 
wherever  I  have  designated  one  specialty  simply  add 
one  or  more.  Then,  too,  other  sketches  may  be  used  if 
desired.  In  other  words,  what  I  have  tried  to  do  here  is 
to  give  you  a  continuity  or  a  sort  of  skeleton  for  a 
vaudeville  show,  one  that  is  elastic  and  that  you  may 
change  around  as  the  occasion  demands.  Try  to  have 
your  stage  brightly  lighted  as  it  is  difficult  for  comedy 
to  get  over  in  a  gloomy  atmosphere.  Good  luck  to  all 
of  you  who  present  this  variety  show  and  it  is  my  earn- 
est wish  that  you  all  have  a  very  jolly  time  in  present- 
ing The  Laff  Revue. 

The  Author. 
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The  Laflf  Revue 

Description  of  Setting  :  An  exterior  drop  hangs  In  2, 
so  that  most  of  the  action  takes  place  well  down 
stage,  in  front  of  this  drop.  This  drop  is  hung  so 
that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  easily  as  the  occa- 
sion demands.  There  should  be  an  orchestra  in  the 
pit  but  where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  an  orches- 
tra a  piano  or  a  combination  of  piano  and  violin 
will  suffice.  There  are  the  usual  openings  in  front 
of  drop,  one  extreme  Left  and  one  extreme  Right. 

At  Rise  of  Curtain  :  A  spirited  overture  is  played. 
At  the  finish  of  the  overture  the  Master  of  Cere- 
monies enters.  (He  will  be  referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  M.C.)  He  is  a  tall,  fine-looking  chap  in  his 
early  twenties,  who  possesses  a  great  deal  of  poise 
and  assurance.  Has  a  suave,  glib  way  of  speaking, 
a  ready  smile.  Is  well-dressed  and  presents  an  im- 
maculate appearance.  No  hat 

M.  C.  (The  instant  the  overture  ends  he  enters  from 
down  R.,  crosses  to  c.  stage  and  stands  directly  behind 
footlights  as  he  scans  the  audience  hastily;  suavely) 
Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen !  It  certainly  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here.  As  you  probably 
know,  every  entertainment  of  this  type  has  a  Master 
of  Ceremonies  and  tonight  I  shall  act  in  that  capacity, 
you  lucky  people,  you ! — My,  what  a  wonderful  looking 
crowd  of  people  I  see  here  before  me.  I'm  sure  you 
know  that  it  is  customary  to  start  a  show  of  this  kind 
with  a  loud  round  of  applause  for  the  Master  of  Cere- 
monies !  (He  starts  to  applaud  loudly  and  continues 
until  the  audience  joins  in  the  applause.  After  the  ap- 
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plause  dies  down  he  continues)  Thank  you,  thank  you 
so  much.  I  can  see  that  you  are  going  to  be  a  very  ap- 
preciative audience  and  that  you're  going  to  like  me  a 
lot.  Well,  I  can't  blame  you  for  that.  I  like  me,  too ! 
(He  chuckles)  You  know,  I  certainly  was  glad  to  leave 
my  house  this  evening.  We're  having  a  terrible  time  at 
home.  My  brother  got  married  recently.  He's  a  private 
in  the  Army.  Now  he's  discovered  that  his  wife's 
mother  has  been  made  a  Lieutenant  in  the  WACS  and 
every  time  he  sees  her  he  has  to  snap  into  attention 
and  salute  her.  Can  you  imagine  that?  Instead  of  throw- 
ing the  furniture  at  his  mother-in-law  he  has  to  salute 
her!  The  poor  guy!  (He  emits  a  forlorn  sigh)  Well, 
this  evening  I  got  on  a  bus  to  come  here.  As  usual  the 
bus  was  crowded.  A  man  hanging  onto  a  strap  kept 
looking  long  and  affectionately  at  a  man  sitting  down. 
The  fellow  who  was  being  stared  at  became  uncom- 
fortable under  the  other's  gaze.  Finally,  the  strap- 
hanger looked  at  the  man  sitting  down  and  said,  "You 
must  excuse  my  looking  at  you  so  hard,  but  if  it  weren't 
for  the  moustache  you  would  be  exactly  like  my  wife." 
The  man  sitting  down  looked  at  the  strap-hanger  be- 
wildered and  said,  "But  I  haven't  got  a  moustache."  To 
which  the  strap-hanger  replied,  "No,  but  my  wife  has !" 
(He  laughs  loudly  and  applauds  noisily.  After  the  noise 
dies  down  he  continues)  Speaking  of  busses,  have  you 
ever  wondered  why  they're  all  so  crowded  nowadays? 
It's  because  most  women  are  working  alongside  of  their 
husbands  and  the  men  don't  like  this.  No,  indeed !  Hus- 
bands don't  like  it  because  now  the  little  woman  knows 
exactly  what  the  little  man  has  been  doing  all  these 
years  !  (Chuckles  again)  The  other  day  somebody  asked 
me  if  I  live  in  a  big  house.  I  had  tov  confess  that  I  just 
live  in  a  comfortable  apartment — nothing  elaborate  ex- 
cept the  rent.  And  the  landlord  won't  do  anything  for 
us.  Why,  that  man  is  so  mean  that  when  he  passes  on 
they'll  list  his  death  under  city  improvements.  Then 
there's  the  matter  of  taxes.  With  taxes  what  they  are 
today  I  simply  can't  afford  to  have  an  income.  But  my 
sister  doesn't  bother  about  money,  she  just  spends  all 
she  gets  her  hands  on.  Only  yesterday  she  went  to  an 
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auction  sale  and  paid  ten  dollars  for  a  little  snuff  box. 
When  she  showed  it  to  me  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  it 
I  said,  "Well,  a  snuff  box  like  that  is  nothing  to  sneeze 
at!"  (He  chuckles  and  smiles  broadly)  I  can  feel  a 
song  coming  on.  I'm  going  to  sing  you  a  popular  little 
ditty  entitled,  "I  Could  Tell  That  She  Was  Irish 
'Cause  Her  Chin  Was  Doublin' !"  Go  ahead,  Professor. 
(He  nods  at  orchestra  leader  and  the  latter  plays  the 
introduction  to  a  popular  number.  M.  C.  starts  to  sing 
and  he  only  emits  about  three  or  four  bars  of  the  song 
when  a  loud  commotion  is  heard  in  the  front  of  the 
auditorium.  This  noise  is  caused  by  the  entrance 
through  the  front  door  by  The  Comedian.  The  Come- 
dian is  a  young  chap  in  his  early  twenties  who  has  a 
flair  for  comedy.  He  is  made  up  to  look  like  a  tramp 
with  a  pair  of  shoes  that  are  several  sizes  too  large  for 
him,  a  pair  of  trousers  so  large  around  the  waist  that 
they  could  accommodate  two  or  three  other  people. 
Trousers  are  held  up  by  suspenders.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  jacket  is  so  small  that  he  can  just  about  manage  to 
button  it.  Wears  a  high  winged  collar  and  bright  red 
necktie.  His  nose  is  covered  with  bright  red  grease 
paint.  A  tiny  derby  hat  is  perched  at  the  top  of  his  head 
and  adds  to  his  grotesque  appearance.  He  is  played 
broadly  for  comedy  effect.  He  enters  and  comes  down 
Center  aisle  of  auditorium,  pausing  about  halfway  down 
and  looking  for  a  seat.  He  makes  several  people  rise, 
then  decides  that  he  has  found  a  better  location,  thus 
creating  a  great  deal  of  disturbance,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  M.  C,  who  stops  singing  abruptly.  He  sig- 
nals hastily  to  orchestra  leader)  Just  a  minute,  Profes- 
sor. (The  music  stops  abruptly.  M.  C.  glares  at  Come- 
dian and  shouts  angrily  at  the  latter)  Say,  what's  the 
matter  with  you? 

Comedian.  (He  stands  in  Center  aisle  and  looks  up 
at  M.  C.   beimldered)   Huh? 

M.  C.  (Facing  Comedian  and  belligerent)  What's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Haven't  you  got  a  seat  ? 

Comedian.  (Facing  M.  C. ;  blandly)  Sure,  I've  got  a 
seat,  all  right,  but  I  can't  find  any  place  to  put  it !  (He 
chuckles  loudly.) 
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M.  C.  (After  the  laughter  has  subsided  and  continu- 
ing to  glare  angrily  at  Comedian )  Well,  you'll  have  to 
sit  down  and  let  me  resume  my  singing. 

Comedian.  (Eyeing  M.  C.  in  a  puzzled  manner) 
Singing?  Is  that  what  you  were  doing  when  I  came  in 
just  now? 

M.  C.  (Impatient)  Of  course. 

Comedian.  (Bewildered)  That's  funny.  I  thought 
you  were  calling  trains. 

M.  C.  (Indignant)  Do  you  know  that  I've  sung  for 
all  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe? 

Comedian.  (Gleeful)  No  wonder  they  were  all  so 
willing  to  give  up  their  crowns. 

M.  C.  (Extremely  indignant)  Well,  if  you  think  that 
you  can  entertain  this  audience  better  than  I  can,  why 
don't  you  come  up  here  and  try  it? 

Comedian.  (Spirited)  Now  you're  shouting.  Enter- 
taining an  audience  is  the  very  best  thing  I  do.  (He 
goes  to  l.  of  stage,  steps  on  a  wooden  crate  or  box  and 
manages  to  get  up  onto  the  stage.  He  crosses  over  to  L. 
of  M.  C. ;  stares  out  over  audience  wonderingly.) 

M.  C.  (Eyeing  Comedian  impatiently)  Well,  what 
are  you  going  to  sing  ? 

Comedian.  (Facing  M.  C.)  First  of  all,  I've  gotta 
ask  you  a  question. 

M.  C.  (Hastily)  Shoot. 

Comedian.  (Grinning  at  M.  C.)  Oh,  no,  there's  no 
need  to  do  that  now  that  you've  stopped  singing. 

M.  C.  (He  stands  r.  of  Comedian  and  glares  at  the 
latter)  Never  mind  the  wisecracks.  What  do  you  want 
to  ask  me? 

Comedian.  (Eyeing  M.  C.  inquiringly)  Have  you  got 
a  horse? 

M.  C.  (Bewildered)  A  horse? 

Comedian.  (Nodding  assent)  Yeah,  a  horse.  You 
know  what  a  horse  is,  don't  you? 

M.  C.  (Hastily)  Sure. 

Comedian.  (Eagerly)  Where  do  you .  keep  your 
horse  ? 

M.  C.  (Puzzled)  What  horse? 

Comedian.  (Impatient)  Your  horse,  of  course. 
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M.  C  (Indignant)  But  I  haven't  got  any  horse. 

Comedian.  (Sharply)  But  you  just  said — 

M.  C.  (Breaking  in  on  Comedian  angrily)  I  know 
what  I  said.  I  said  that  I  know  what  a  horse  is.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  I've  got  a  horse. 

Comedian.  (Anxious)  Are  you  sure  that  you  haven't 
got  a  horse? 

M.  C.  (Nodding  vigorously)   Positive. 

Comedian.  (Hastily)  You're  positive  but  you  ain't 
sure,  eh?  Now  what  color  is  this  horse  of  yours? 

M.  C  (Flaring  up  angrily  and  shouting  at  Come- 
dian,) Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  anyhow?  I've 
just  told  you  that  I  haven't  got  a  horse  and  that's  that. 
(Straight  out  front;  reminiscent)  I'll  never  forget  the 
first  animal  I  ever  saw.  It  was  a  zebra. 

Comedian.   (Bewildered)  A  zebra? 

M.  C.  (Demanding)  You  know  what  a  zebra  is,  don't 
you? 

Comedian.  (Grinning  broadly)  Oh,  sure.  A  zebra  is 
a  horse  with  Venetian  blinds.  (He  chuckles.) 

M.  C.  (Turning  on  Comedian  sharply)  Say,  where 
did  you  come  from,  anyhow? 

Comedian.  (Facing  M.  C.)  Who,  me?  Why,  I've 
been  roaming  around  all  over. 

M.  C.  (Polite)  Oh,  I  see.  Have  you  been  traveling 
on  a  priority? 

Comedian.  (Blankly)  Huh?  What's  that? 

M.  C.  (Raising  his  voice;  sharply)  I  said,  have  you 
been  traveling  on  a  priority  ? 

Comedian.  (Shaking  his  head  "no")  Nope,  on  a 
train.  (He  chuckles.) 

M.  C.  (Loud  and  indignant)  Now  you  listen  to  me, 
Mr.  Wise  Guv- 
Comedian.  (Breaking  in  on  M.  C.  in  painful  tones) 
You  know,  I  haven't  been  feeling  very  well  lately. 

M.  C.  (Sympathetic)  Oh,  is  that  so?  What  seems  to 
be  the  trouble? 

Comedian.  (Complaining)  Well,  the  least  little  thing 
seems  to  upset  me.  I'm  nervous  all  of  the  time. 

M.  C  (Inflating  his  chest;  boasting)  Luckily  for  you, 
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you've  come  to  the  very  man  who  can  help  you  get 
well.  Now  I'm  going  to  prescribe  for  you. 

Comedian.  (Eagerly)  You  are? 

M.  C.  (In  his  most  important  manner)  Yes,  indeed. 
In  order  to  rid  yourself  of  your  nervousness  I'm  con- 
vinced that  you  ought  to  get  more  exercise. 

Comedian.  (Gravely)  Exercise,  huh? 

M.  C.  (Spirited)  That's  right.  Then,  too,  you  must 
make  it  a  habit  to  breathe  deeply  of  good  fresh  air. 
But  most  important  of  all,  you  must  get  off  by  your- 
self. Stay  miles  away  from  everybody. 

Comedian.  (As  though  turning  the  matter  over  in 
his  mind)  You  think  I  ought  to  stay  far  away  from 
everybody,  huh? 

M.  C.  (Nodding  vigorously)  That's  right.  You  must 
get  far  away  from  everybody. 

Comedian.  (Eyeing  M.  C.  with  great  anxiety)  You 
think  that  would  be  good  for  me,  do  you? 

M.  C.  (With  great  gusto)  Yes,  and  I'm  sure  that  it 
would  be  wonderful  for  everybody  else.  (Taking  a  firm 
hold  on  Comedian's  arm)  Now,  get  out  of  here!  (He 
pulls  Comedian  over  to  l.  exit  and  pushes  the  latter 
off,  then  retraces  his  steps  to  c.  stage  and  signals  or- 
chestra to  start  playing.  M.  C.  sings  a  verse  and  two 
choruses  of  a  popular  number.  At  the  finish  of  the  num- 
ber Comedian  enters  hastily  from  l.) 

Comedian.  (As  he  enters  and  rushes  over  to  L.  of 
M.  C. ;  eagerly)  Say,  have  you  got  a  horse? 

M.  C.  (Glaring  angrily  at  Comedian )  Oh,  so  you're 
back  again,  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  now  ? 

Comedian.  (Anxious)  Can't  you  do  anything  else 
besides  singing? 

M.  C.  (Boasting)  I'll  say  I  can.  I've  any  number  of 
accomplishments.  I'm  terrific  at  reciting  poetry. 

Comedian.  (Curious)  Oh,  so  you  recite  poetry,  do 
you? 

M.  C.  (Proudly)  I  should  say  I  do?  (Eagerly)  Now 
what  kind  of  verse  do  you  think  my  voice  is  best  suited 
to? 

Comedian.  (Making  a  wry  face)  Blank. 
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M.  C.  (Blithely)  I've  always  been  attracted  to  poetry. 
Do  you  know  Poe's  "Raven"  ? 

Comedian.  (Blankly)  Gosh,  I  didn't  even  know  he 
was  mad. 

M.  C.  (Fondly)  Then,  too,  there's  Swinburne.  Now 
tell  me  honestly,  what  do  you  think  of  Swinburne? 

Comedian.  (Vacant)  On  me  it  peels. 

M.  C.  (Pushing  Comedian  rudely  over  u)  Say, 
what  kind  of  a  dumbell  are  you,  anyhow? 

Comedian.  (Indignant)  I  ain't  a  dumbell.  I'm  just 
tired  from  traveling  around  so  much. 

M.  C.  (Retracing  his  steps  to  c.  stage)  Oh,  I  see. 
Well,  didn't  you  have  a  nice  trip  getting  here? 

Comedian.  (As  he  retraces  his  steps  to  l.  of  where 
M.  C.  stands;  wearily)  I  should  say  I  didn't.  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  it  was  tough  sledding. 

M.  C.  (Eyeing  Comedian,  sympathetic)  Tough  sled- 
ding, eh?  Why? 

Comedian.  (Straight  out  front;  hastily)  No  snow. 

M.  C.  (Flaring  up  angrily)  That  settles  it !  You're 
getting  out  of  here  and  you're  going  to  stay  out.  (Grabs 
hold  of  Comedian's  arm  and  rushes  the  latter  over  l. 
where  he  pushes  him  off  stage.  Dusting  his  hands  off, 
M.  C.  retraces  his  steps  to  c.  stage  and  faces  audience) 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
introduce  the  following  act  to  you.  Three  young  and 
charming  girls  who  sing  sweetly  and  who  are  known 
as  "The  Groaners."  (Standing  c.  stage,  he  looks  off  l., 
then  off  r.  in  a  furtive  manner)  Now  before  the  beau- 
tiful ladies  make  their  entrance  I'm  going  to  let  you  in 
on  a  little  secret.  Remember,  you're  not  to  breathe  a 
word  of  this  to  a  soul.  (In  a  nervous  manner  he  looks 
off  l.,  then  off  R.  and  places  his  hands  in  front  of  him, 
one  hand  over  the  other.  Standing  direct  c.  stage,  as 
close  to  the  footlights  as  possible,  he  leans  out  over  the 
audience  and  addresses  it  in  an  extremely  confidential 
manner)  These  three  dames  are  simply  nuts  about  me ! 
(He  looks  off  r.,  then  off  l.  in  a  furtive  manner,  then 
faces  audience  again)  Ssh  !  We  don't  want  them  to  hear 
this.  This  is  just  between  you  and  me.  (He  takes  a 
deep    breath,    then    leans    out    over   audience   again 
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and  continues)  Yes,  these  three  girls  are  so  crazy 
about  me  that  they  just  had  a  hair-pulling  match  in 
their  dressing-room,  and  I  was  the  cause  of  their  quar- 
rel. It  seems  that  each  one  of  them  wanted  me  to  have 
dinner  with  her.  So  I  stepped  in  and  settled  the  fight  by 
agreeing  to  have  dinner  with  all  three  of  them.  (Looks 
off  stage  again  in  a  furtive  manner,  then  faces  audience 
again;  in  a  triumphant  manner)  So  just  as  soon  as 
their  pay  day  comes  around  and  they  get  their  salaries 
I'm  going  to  be  real  kind  and  let  them  take  me  out  to 
dinner.  (He  crosses  over  to  r.  exit,  faces  audience  and 
announces)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  give  you  The 
Groaners. 

(He  applauds  loudly,  then  exits  r.  The  Groaners  enter 
from  down  l.  together.  They  are  three  young  and 
pretty  girls  who  are  dressed  in  party  frocks.  They 
line  up  behind  footlights  c,  the  orchestra  plays  an 
introduction  to  their  first  number  and  they  go  into 
their  act,  which  is  singing  popidar  songs  in  close 
harmony.  The  number  of  songs  they  sing  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  girls  or  to  the  director.  At  the 
finish  of  their  last  number  they  exit  together  off 
l.  M.  C.  enters  from  r.,  applauding  loudly.) 

M.  C.  (Calling  loudly  off  lJ  Come  on  back  and  take 
a  bow,  girls.  ( The  Groaners  enter  and  stand  near  l. 
entrance  as  they  take  their  bow.  M.  C.  faces  audience 
inquiringly)  Do  you  want  them  to  do  another  number? 
(If  applause  warrants  it  The  Groaners  come  to  c. 
stage  and  resume  their  former  positions  as  they  repeat 
the  chorus  of  their  last  number,  after  which  they  exit. 
As  they  sing  their  encore  M.  C.  leans  up  against  tor- 
mentor r.  and  listens  attentively.  After  the  girls  have 
made  their  last  exit  M.  C.  crosses  to  c.  stage  and  faces 
audience)  Now,  folks,  next  I  am  going  to  offer  for 
your  approval — 

Comedian.  (Enters  hastily  from  l.,  breaking  in  on 
M.  C.  and  shouting  loudly)  Hey,  you,  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question. 

M.  C.  (Turning  on  Comedian  angrily)  The  answer 
is  no.  I  haven't  got  a  horse. 
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Comedian.  (As  he  comes  to  l.  of  where  M.  C. 
stands)  That  ain't  what  I  want  to  ask  you.  I  want  to 
know  if  you  can  tell  me  where  I  can  get  something' 
good  to  eat. 

(M.  C.  stands  c.  stage.  Comedian  stands  l.  of  M.  C.) 

M.  C.  (Brightly)  Oh,  you  want  something  to  eat, 
do  you?  Have  you  got  any  money? 

Comedian.  (Inflating  his  chest)  Have  I  got  any 
money !  I've  got  a  roll  big  enough  to  choke  a  horse. 

M.  C.  (Impatient)  There  you  go  again,  talking  about 
horses.  (Anxious)  Now  tell  me,  when  did  you  eat  last? 

Comedian.  (Hastily)  When  did  I  eat  last?  Why,  I 
had  breakfast. 

M.  C.  (Facing  Comedian;  curious)  Breakfast,  eh? 
When  did  you  have  breakfast?  Today? 

Comedian.  (Nodding  assent)  Yes,  today.  ( The  way 
he  pronounces  the  two  words  "Yes,  today,"  it  sounds 
exactly  like  "yesterday") 

M.  C.  (Taken  aback)  Oh,  yesterday.  You  mean  that 
you  haven't  had  anything  to  eat  today,  eh  ? 

Comedian.  (Irate)  No,  I  don't  mean  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  mean  I  had  breakfast  today. 

M.  C.  (Curious)  Today? 

Comedian.   (Hastily)  Yes,  today. 

M.  C.  (Greatly  vexed)  Say,  listen,  make  up  your 
mind.  One  minute  you  say  you  ate  breakfast  today  and 
the  next  minute  you  say  you  haven't  had  anything  to 
eat  since  yesterday. 

Comedian.  (Turning  on  M.  C,  indignant)  You  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about.  I  tell  you  I  ate  break- 
fast today. 

M.  C.  (Eagerly)  You're  absolutely  sure  it  was  to- 
day? 

Comedian.  (Hastily)  Yes,  today. 

M.  C.  (Loud  and  angry)  There  you  go  again!  I 
don't  think  you  know  when  you  ate  last.  Anyhow,  if 
you'll  keep  on  going  straight  down  the  street  you'll 
come  to  a  restaurant  named  "Parker's  Cafe"  and  you 
can  get  anything  you  want  there.  (He  points  off  u) 
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Comedian.  (Looking  off  u)  Right  down  the  street, 
eh?  That's  fine.  (Turning  to  M.  C.  eagerly)  But  you 
know,  I  never  did  like  to  eat  alone.  You  don't  know 
where  I  can  find  a  pretty  girl  to  come  and  eat  with  me, 
do  you  ? 

M.  C.  (Eyeing  Comedian,  bewildered)  A  pretty  girl  ? 

Comedian.  (Eyeing  M.  C,  suspicious)  Say,  what's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  You  act  as  though  you've  never 
heard  of  a  pretty  girl. 

M.  C.  (Greatly  vexed)  Never  heard  of  a  pretty  girl, 
eh?  (Boasting)  I  want  you  to  know  that  I've  thrown 
away  more  girls  than  you've  ever  seen. 

Comedian.  (Taken  aback)  What's  that?  You've 
thrown  away  more  girls  than  I've  ever  seen? 

M.  C.  {In  his  most  important  manner)  I  should  say 
I  have. 

Comedian.  (Agog  with  eagerness)  Tell  me,  chum, 
where  did  you  throw  them  ? 

M.  C.  (Impatient)  Oh,  it's  just  a  waste  of  time  talk- 
ing to  you.  (He  starts  to  walk  over  R.) 

Comedian.  (He  rushes  after  M.  C,  grabs  hold  of 
the  latter' s  arm  and  pulls  him  back  to  c.  stage;  eagerly) 
Now  wait  a  minute.  Tell  me,  do  you  know  where  I  can 
find  a  girl  who'll  come  and  eat  with  me  ? 

M.  C.  (Looking  off  R. ;  hastily)  Here  comes  a  pretty 
girl  now. 

(M.  C.  and  Comedian  take  up  to  in  front  of  drop  in  2, 
and  stand  c.  stage  with  M.  C.  standing  r.  of  Come- 
dian. A  Pretty  Girl  enters  from  r.  She  is  in  her 
early  twenties,  dressed  in  a  becoming  street  frock 
with  all  of  accessories  matching  her  dress.  Carries 
a  large  purse.  She  crosses  in  front  of  the  boys  and 
when  she  gets  near  the  exit  over  l.  she  pauses  and 
faces  straight  out  front.) 

Comedian.  (Eyeing  the  Girl  appreciatively)  Golly, 
what  a  beautiful  girl !  She  sure  is  a  pip ! 

M.  C.  (Smiling  at  ComedianJ  How  would  you  like 
to  have  a  girl  like  that  go  to  dinner  with  you? 

Comedian.  (Hastily)  Stop  asking  foolish  questions. 
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Do  you  know  this  girl?  (Points  to  newcomer  over  u) 

M.  C.  (Shaking  his  head  "no")  Not  yet,  I  don't,  but 
I  soon  will.  Before  you  know  it  I'll  have  this  girl  eating 
out  of  my  hand. 

Comedian.  (Greatly  impressed)  You  will?  But  how 
are  you  going  to  do  it? 

M.  C.  (Inflating  his  chest;  boasting)  Oh,  it's  really 
very  simple.  First  of  all,  you've  got  to  know  women. 

Comedian.  (Proudly)  Oh,  I  know  women,  all  right. 

M.  C.  (Eyeing  Comedian  dubiously)  You  do? 

Comedian.  (Grinning  broadly)  Sure  I  do.  They're 
the  ones  who  wear  dresses. 

(The  Girl  opens  her  purse,  brings  forth  a  handker- 
chief, places  it  to  her  eyes  and  sobs  loudly.) 

M.  C.  (To  Comedian  ;  excited)  Look !  She's  crying. 
The  poor  girl !  Here's  the  chance  you've  been  looking 
for. 

Comedian.  (Blankly)  It  is? 

M.  C.  (Nodding  assent)  Of  course.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  go  over  and  ask  her  if  you  can't  be  of  some  help 
to  her. 

Comedian.  (Dusting  off  his  coat;  eagerly)  You  think 
that's  all  I  have  to  do? 

M.  C.  (Vigorous)  I'm  sure  of  it.  Go  ahead.  Go  right 
over  and  speak  to  her. 

Comedian.  (Shrugging  his  shoulders)  After  all, 
why  shouldn't  I?  What  have  I  got  to  lose?  (Inflating 
his  chest)  Just  keep  your  eyes  on  me.  (He  swaggers 
over  to  R.  of  where  Girl  stands  and  faces  her;  roughly) 
Say,  look,  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 

The  Girl.  (Without  removing  handkerchief  from 
her  eyes;  between  sobs)  What  do  you  want  ? 

Comedian.  (Eyeing  Girl  eagerly)  Have  you  got  a 
horse  ? 

The  Girl.  (Lowering  handkerchief  from  her  eyes 
and  staring  at  Comedian,  indignant)  If  you  don't  stop 
talking  to  me  I'll  call  the  police. 

Comedian.  (Protesting)  Now  look,  lady,  I  don't 
mean  any  harm.  I  just  -*vant  to — 
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(M.  C.  looks  on  attentively.) 

The  Girl.  (Breaking  in  on  Comedian  in  wrathful 
tones)  Get  away  from  me  this  instant,  you  bum. 

Comedian.  (Greatly  exasperated)  Say,  you've  got 
no  right  to  call  me  a  bum. 

M.  C.  (Rushing  over  to  R.  of  Comedian  and  grab- 
bing the  latter  by  the  arm)  Get  away  from  that  girl !  I 
can  see  that  you  haven't  the  slightest  idea  as  to  how  to 
address  a  lady.  (He  swings  Comedian  around  in  front 
of  him,  then  pushes  him  over  extreme  R.  Girl  replaces 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  starts  to  sob  again.) 

Comedian.  (Remonstrating)  I  didn't  do  anything 
wrong.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  her  to  come  eat  with 
me. 

(Comedian  stands  over  extreme  r.  M.  C.  stands  l.  of 
Comedian.  The  Girl  stands  over  extreme  jl.) 

M.  C  (To  Comedian,  in  his  most  important  manner) 
Listen,  Greaseball,  just  watch  me  and  I'll  show  you 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  hit  with  the  fair  sex.  (He  ad- 
justs his  necktie  and  starts  over  l.  in  direction  of  the 
Girl.,) 

Comedian.  (Stands  up  against  drop  and  eyes  M.  C. 
attentively)  Oh,  so  all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  watch  you, 
huh?  All  right,  I'm  watching.  Go  ahead  and  do  your 
stuff. 

M.  C.  (Pauses  R.  of  where  the  Girl  stands,  turns 
and  faces  ComedianJ  Now,  first  of  all,  before  a  gen- 
tleman addresses  a  lady,  he  must  always  remove  his 
hat.  (He  pantomimes  removing  an  imaginary  hat.) 

Comedian.  (Eyeing  M.  C,  dumbfounded)  Hey, 
wait  a  minute.  I  don't  see  any  hat. 

M.  C  (Frowning  deeply  at  Comedian )  Quiet,  you ! 

Comedian.  (Eyeing  M.  C.  with  curiosity)  What 
kind  of  a  hat  is  it,  anyhow? 

M.  C.  (Impatient)  It  doesn't  matter  what  kind  of  a 
hat  it  is. 

Comedian.  (Grinning  broadly)  Well,  one  thing's 
sure,  it  can't  be  felt  (He  chuckles.)t 
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M.  C.  (To  Comedian  ;  angrily))  Now  keep  quiet  and 
just  watch  me.  (Turning  to  the  Girl;  in  his  most  gal- 
lant  manner)  I — er — I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss.  Can  I 
be  of  service  to  you? 

The  Girl.  (Lowers  handkerchief  from  eyes,  turns 
and  sees  M.  C.  and  registers  extreme  surprise)  Why, 
where  did  you  come   from? 

M.  C.  (Giving  the  Girl  a  brilliant  smile)  That 
doesn't  matter.  The  important  thing  is  that  I'm  here  to 
help  you  in  any  way  that  I  can. 

The  Girl.  (Returning  M.  C/s  smile;  grateful) 
That's  very  sweet  of  you. 

M.  C.  {Admiringly)  Not  at  all.  It  always  grieves  me 
to  see  a  pretty  girl  crying. 

The  Girl.  (Fishing  for  compliments)  But  I'm  not 
pretty. 

M.  C.  (Hastily)  Oh,  yes,  you  are. 

The  Girl.  (In  singsong  tones)  Oh,  no,  I'm  not. 

M.  C.  (Taking  the  Girl's  exact  tone)  Oh,  yes,  you 
are. 

The  Girl.  (In  same  singsong  tone)  Oh,  no,  I'm  not. 

M.  C.  (Nodding  assent)  Oh,  yes,  you  are. 

The  Comedian.  (In  tones  of  deep  disgust)  Say,  put 
on  another  record.  That  one's  got  stuck. 

M.  C.  (Facing  Girl;  hastily)  Would  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  why  you  were  crying,  Miss  ? 

The  Girl.  (Gravely)  Oh,  it's  all  so  terribly  sad.  You 
see,  my  girl  friend  and  her  boy  friend  are  having  their 
last  date  together. 

M.  C.  (Curious)  Their  last  date,  eh?  Is  he  going 
some  place  far  away  from  here  where  they  won't  be 
able  to  have  any  more  dates? 

The  Girl.  (Shaking  her  head  "no")  No,  but  this  is 
their  last  date  because  tomorrow  they're  getting  mar- 
ried to  each  other!  (She  dries  her  eyes  and  replaces 
handkerchief  in  purse.  The  Comedian  snickers  loudly.) 

M.  C.  (Turning  on  Comedian  angrily)  Keep  still, 
you! 

The  Girl.  (Looking  at  M.  G,  indignant)  What  did 
you  say?- 

M.  C.  (Turning  to  Girl,  apologetic)  Oh,  I  wasn't 
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talking  to  you.  (Clearing  his  throat  and  assuming  a 
bland  manner)  I'd  like  to  cheer  you  up,  if  I  may.  How 
about  us  having  dinner  together  this  evening  ? 

The  Girl.  (Beaming  at  M.  C,  greatly  pleased)  Ok, 
I'd  just  love  to  have  dinner  with  a  cute  boy  like  you. 

M.  C.  (Modest)  Why,  I'm  not  cute. 

The  Girl.  (In  singsong  tones)  Oh,  yes,  you  are  too 
cute. 

M.  C.  (Taking  Girl's  exact  tone)  Oh,  no,  I'm  not. 

The  Girl.  Oh,  yes,  you  are. 

The  Comedian.  (Making  a  wry  face  and  in  tones 
of  deep  disgust)  They're  off  again!  This  is  beginning 
to  get  dispropriating ! 

The  Girl.  (Smiling  at  M.  C.,  flirtatious)  In  fact, 
you're  the  cutest  boy  I've  ever  seen  by  far. 

M.  C.  (Embarrassed)  I'll  bet  you  tell  that  to  all  the 
boys. 

The  Girl.  (Smiling  at  M.  C.  naively)  No,  only  to 
the  grownup  ones. 

M.  C.  (Eagerly)  Well,  how  about  it?  Do  we  have 
dinner  together  this  evening? 

The  Girl.  (Elated)  Of  course.  Where  shall  we  go? 

M.  C.  (In  his  most  casual  manner)  How  about  your 
house?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  as  good  a 
place  as  any. 

The  Girl.  (Delighted  with  the  idea)  Oh,  that  sounds 
wonderful !  What  time  shall  I  expect  you  ? 

(The  Comedian  takes  over  l.  a  few  steps  and  eyes 
M.  C.  and  the  Girl  as  though  unable  to  believe 

what  he  is  hearing.) 

M.  C.  (Extremely  nonchalant)  Shall  we  say  about 
seven?  I  never  like  to  eat  too  early.  Now  where  do 
you  live? 

The  Girl.  (Brightly)  On  Freemont  Place.  You  can't 
miss  the  house.  It's  the  only  one  on  the  block.  Just  ring 
the  bell  and  the  butler  will  let  you  in.  (As  though  sud- 
denly remembering)  Now  what  shall  I  tell  Cook  to  have 
for  dinner? 

M.  C.  (Carelessly)  "Well,  we  might  start  with  hors 
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d'oeuvre,  then  soup  de  jour,  then  some  fish,  followed 
by  a  thick  juicy  porterhouse  steak  with  French  fried 
potatoes,  some  sliced  tomatoes,  plenty  of  melted  butter 
to  pour  over  the  steak,  some  apple  pie  and,  of  course, 
several  cups  of  hot,  steaming  coffee. 

The  Girl.  (To  M.  C,  hastily)  That  sounds  all  right 
except  for  one  thing. 

M.  C.  (Curious)  What's  that? 

The  Girl.  (Extremely  apologetic)  At  our  house 
we've  become  accustomed  to  serving  apple  pie  with  big 
gobs  of  ice  cream  on  it — you  know,  ala  mode.  I  hope 
you  won't  mind  too  much,  will  you  ? 

(Comedian  stares  at  Girl,  his  eyes  bulging  with  sur- 
prise.) 

M.  C.  (As  though  conferring  a  great  favor  on  the 
GirlJ  No,  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right  to  serve  it  that 
way  just  this  once. 

The  Girl.  (Grateful)  Oh,  thank  you  so  much.  I  can 
see  that  you're  a  perfect  gentleman.  (Eagerly)  Are  you 
sure  that  you'll  have  enough  to  eat  at  dinner?  Can't 
you  think  of  something  else  that  you'd  like?  I  don't 
want  you  to  leave  the  table  hungry. 

M.  C.  (In  his  most  off-hand  manner)  I  think  that 
will  be  enough.  Of  course,  if  we  should  get  hungry 
during  the  evening  we  can  always  have  the  butler  bring 
us  a  little  snack. 

The  Girl.  (Nodding  assent)  Oh,  yes,  of  course. 
We're  great  snackers  at  our  house. 

M.  C.  (Polite)  See  you  promptly  at  seven,  then. 

The  Girl.  (Eagerly)  You're  sure  you  won't  forget? 
I'd  be  simply  terribly  disappointed  if  you  didn't  come 
to  dinner. 

M.  C.  (Smiling  at  Girl,  reassuring)  I  haven't  any- 
thing else  to  do  this  evening  so  I  won't  disappoint  you. 
See  you  at  seven. 

The  Girl.  (Delighted)  I  can  hardly  wait  for  seven 
o'clock  to  get  here.  Cook  will  have  everything  ready. 
Goodbye  for  now.  (Smiles  warmly  at  M.  C,  then  exits 
off  l.  giggling  ) 
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Comedian.  (Facing  straight  out  front;  dumbfound- 
ed) A  great  big  juicy  porterhouse  steak — French  fried 
potatoes — sliced  tomatoes — plenty  of  melted  butter  to 
pour  over  the  steak —  (Turning  to  M.  C. ;  floored)  Say, 
I  didn't  imagine  that  I  heard  all  that  just  now,  did  I  ? 

M.  C.  (As  he  takes  over  to  l.  of  where  Comedian 
stands,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles)  Of  course  you 
didn't  imagine  it!  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  have  a  way 
with  women?  Isn't  it  simple? 

Comedian.  (Greatly  vexed)  I'll  say  you're  simple.  I 
knew  that  the  minute  I  looked  at  you. 

M.  C.  (Indignant)  Now,  see  here — 

Comedian.  (Breaking  in  on  M.  C.  in  scornful  tones) 
In  fact,  I  think  that  for  a  dope  you're  almost  smart. 

M.  C.  (Angrily)  Oh,  is  that  so? 

Comedian.  (Eagerly)  Say,  if  you're  so  smart,  tell 
me  what  that  girl  meant  when  she  said  that  they  are 
great  snackers  down  at  her  house. 

M.  C.  (Witheringly)  Why,  you  poor  knucklehead, 
don't  you  know  what  a  snack  is? 

Comedian.  (Anxious  to  prove  his  knowledge)  Of 
course  I  do.  A  snack  is  when  you're  short  of  some- 
thing. 

M.  C.  (In  tones  of  deep  disgust)  Certainly  not.  When 
you're  short  of  something  that's  a  slack. 

Comedian.  (Indignant)  Nothing  of  the  sort.  A  slack 
is  a  pair  of  pants. 

M.  C.  (Angrily)  I  tell  you  you're  all  wrong.  Pants 
are  known  in  refined  circles  as  trousers. 

Comedian.  (Witheringly)  That  proves  what  a  dope 
you  are.  The  girl  said  that  they  were  great  snackers  at 
her  house.  She  didn't  mean  that  her  whole  family  were 
great  trousers,  did  she  ?  That  doesn't  make  sense. 

M.  C.  (Yelling  loudly  at  Comedian  in  outraged 
tones)  I  didn't  say  that  she  said  her  family  were  great 
trousers.  I  said  that  a  snack  is  something  to  eat. 

Comedian.  (Heatedly)  And  I  say  that  it  isn't.  A 
snack  is  a  small  house  out  in  the  woods  some  place. 

M.  C.  (Stormily)  You're  insane.  That's  a  shack. 

Comedian.  (Rageful)  You're  nuts.  How  could  a 
butler  serve  a  house  out  in  the  woods  to  anybody  ? 
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M.  C  (At  the  top  of  his  lungs)  I  didn't  say  that — 
(He  pauses,  takes  a  deep  breath,  then  continues  in  im- 
patient tones)  All  right.  Skip  it.  We'll  have  it  my  way. 
(Looking  off  R.  hastily;  excited)  Now  here's  your 
chance,  dimwit.  Here  comes  another  girl ! 

(M.  C.  and  Comedian  retire  up  to  in  front  of  drop  in  2 
where  M.  C.  stands  l.  of  Comedian.  A  Stout 
Young  Girl  enters  from  down  r.  The  stouter  the 
girl  is  the  better  for  comedy  effect.  She  wears  a 
street  frock,  hat,  low  shoes,  carries  a  large  purse. 
She  pauses  extreme  l.,  opens  purse,  brings  forth  a 
handkerchief,  places  it  to  her  eyes  and  starts  to 
sob  loudly.) 

Comedian.  (To  M.  C,  bewildered)  Hey,  what's  the 
matter?  All  the  dames  seem  to  be  crying  today. 

M.  C.  (Darting  an  encouraging  glance  in  Comedian's 
direction)  Don't  be  silly.  She's  just  pretending  to  cry 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  her. 

Comedian.  (Anxious)  You  think  that's  it,  do  you? 

M.  C.  (Nodding  assent)  Now  hurry  up  and  talk  to 
her  before  she  goes  away. 

Comedian.  (Summoning  all  of  his  courage)  All 
right.  I'll  take  your  advice.  Here  goes.  (He  crosses 
over  l.  a  few  steps,  stares  intently  at  the  Girl,  then 
retraces  his  steps  to  l.  of  where  M.  C.  stands;  greatly 
upset)  Get  a  look  at  her.  She's  awfully  fat,  ain't  she? 

M.  C.  (Darts  a  hasty  glance  at  the  Girl,  then  back 
to  Comedian;  impatient)  She's  not  at  all  fat.  She's 
just  pleasingly  plump. 

Comedian.  (Blankly)  Who's  she  trying  to  please — 
everybody  ? 

M.  C.  (Extremely  impatient)  If  you  want  somebody 
to  have  dinner  with  you  you'd  better  hurry  over  to 
that  girl  and  speak  to  her. 

Comedian.  (Reluctant)  Yeah — er — I  guess  you're 
right. 

M.  C.  (Directly  to  Comedian  ;  warningly)  Now  re- 
member, act  like  a  gentleman.  Be  polite.  Act  the  same 
way  I  did  with  the  girl  I'm  going  to  have  dinner  with 
this  evening. 
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Comedian.  (Nodding  assent)  Yeah,  I  sure  will.  Just 
watch  me.  (He  crosses  over  to  r.  of  where  Girl  stands, 
clears  his  throat  loudly,  then  addresses  the  Girl  eager- 
ly) I — er — I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss.  (He  removes  his 
hat.) 

The  Girl.  (Lowering  her  handkerchief  and  eyeing 
the  Comedian  blissfully)  Oh,  a  man!  What  can  I  do 
for  you? 

Comedian.  (Eagerly)  Have  you  got  a  horse? 

The  Girl.  (Taken  aback)  No,  of  course  I  haven't 
got  a  horse.  (Replaces  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and 
turns  away.) 

M.  C.  (Rushes  over  to  r.  of  Comedian  and  hisses  in 
the  latter' s  ear  hastily)  Ask  her  why  she's  crying! 
Hurry  up !  (He  retraces  his  steps  to  over  R.  and  eyes 
the  proceedings  with  interest.) 

Comedian.  (Clearing  his  throat  apologetically)  I — 
er — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  would  you  mind  telling  me 
why  you're  crying,  Miss  ? 

The  Girl.  (Lowering  handkerchief  and  facing 
Comedian  ;  sadly)  It's  about  my  brother — you  see, 
he's  in  the  Navy. 

Comedian.  (Soothing)  Well,  that  shouldn't  upset 
you.  A  lot  of  boys  are  in  the  Navy.  (Agog  with  curi- 
osity) Would  you  mind  telling  me  where  you're  from  ? 

The  Girl.  (Hastily)  Not  at  all.  I'm  from —  (She 
mentions  the  name  of  a  small  town  nearby.) 

Comedian.  (Extremely  surprised)  Oh,  is  that  so? 
That's  funny.  You  know,  I  was  born  in  that  town  but 
I  left  there  at  an  early  age. 

The  Girl.  (Excited)  Oh,  is  that  so?  Everybody  in 
town  must  have  known  you  because  I've  heard  all  the 
folks  mention  you. 

Comedian.  (Blankly)  Is  that  so?  But  how  can  you 
be  sure  they  meant  me  ? 

The  Girl.  (Directly  to  Comedian,)  Why,  they 
couldn't  have  meant  anybody  but  you.  They  all  said 
that  they've  only  had  one  village  idiot  and  he  left  town 
at  an  early  age.  (She  replaces  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.) 
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(M.  C.  laughs  loud  and  delightedly.) 

Comedian.  (Turning  on  M.  C.  angrily)  Quiet,  you 
lunkhead.  (M.  C.  stops  laughing.  The  Girl  sobs  loud- 
ly. Comedian  turns  back  to  Girl,)  Please,  Miss,  try  to 
stop  crying. 

The  Girl.  (Between  sobs)  I  can't  help  it.  I  feel  so 
badly  about  my  poor  brother. 

Comedian.  (Anxious)  Tell  me,  what's  the  matter 
with  this  brother  of  yours? 

The  Girl.  (Lowering  handkerchief  from  her  eyes 
and  facing  Comedian  ;  sadly)  Well,  you  see,  he's  my 
favorite  brother  and  he's  in  the  Army,  and — 

Comedian.  (Breaking  in  on  the  Girl,  remonstrat- 
ing) Just  a  second,  Miss.  I  thought  you  just  told  me 
that  your  brother  was  in  the  Navy? 

The  Girl.  (Placing  handkerchief  in  purse  and  clos- 
ing purse;  gravely)  My  brother  was  in  the  Navy  but 
he  was  washed  out  at  Pensacola,  and  he  was  washed 
out  at  Norfolk. 

Comedian.  (Eyeing  the  Girl  suspiciously)  What's 
he  doing  in  the  Army — drying  off? 

(Comedian  and  M.  C.  howl  delightedly.   The  Girl 
looks  on,  indignant.) 

The  Girl.  (After  the  laughter;  haughtily)  If  my 
brother  were  here  you  wouldn't  talk  to  me  this  way. 

Comedian.  (Apologetic)  Oh,  come  now,  Miss,  I 
didn't  mean  any  harm.  Tell  me,  have  you  got  a  boy 
friend  at  present  ? 

The  Girl.  (Shaking  her  head  "no")  Not  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  haven't. 

Comedian.  (Clearing  his  throat  significantly)  Ahem 
— er — how  would  you  like  to  have  a  new  boy  friend? 

The  Girl.  (Ecstatic)  Oh,  I'd  just  love  that,  provid- 
ing that  I  could  find  the  right  type  of  man,  of  course. 

Comedian.  (Agog  with  eagerness)  Just  what  type 
of  man  are  you  looking  for? 

The  Girl.  (Straight  out  front;  raptly)  I  want  some- 
body who  is  exhilarating,  someone  who  makes  one  feel 
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glad  to  be  alive;  the  type  of  man  who,  when  he  kisses 
a  girl,  makes  her  feel  bubbly  all  over. 

Comedian.  (In  tones  of  deep  chagrin)  You  don't 
want  a  man — you  want  an  alka  seltzer  tablet. 

(M.  C.  howls  delightedly.) 

The  Girl.  (After  the  laughter,  eyeing  Comedian, 
indignant)  You're  always  dropping  pearls  of  wit.  I 
guess  that's  only  natural,  coming  from  that  oyster-brain 
of  yours. 

Comedian  (As  though  suddenly  inspired)  Speaking 
of  oysters,  how  would  you  like  to  have  dinner  with  me 
this  evening? 

The  Girl.  (Coyly)  Why,  I  wouldn't  mind.  Where 
would  you  suggest  we  go  for  dinner? 

Comedian.  (With  extreme  nonchalance)  Oh,  I've 
decided  that  we'll  have  dinner  at  your  house. 

The  Girl.  (With  extreme  indignation)  We'll  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  haven't  any  house  to  take  you  to. 
I  live  in  a  furnished  room  and  haven't  any  cooking 
facilities. 

Comedian.  (Eagerly)  Well,  in  that  case,  how  about 
going  to  your  sister's  house  for  dinner? 

The  Girl.  (Haughtily)  I  haven't  any  sister.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  take  me  to  dine  to  a  restaurant  near  here. 
It's  a  charming  place  and  one  gets  a  very  nice  meal 
for  ten  dollars. 

Comedian.  (Loud  and  aghast)  Ten  dollars  for  one 
meal? 

The  Girl.  (Blithely)  Oh,  of  course,  there  are  more 
expensive  meals  if  you're  very  hungry.  And  if  you 
don't  mind,  I'd  like  to  make  a  suggestion. 

( The  M.  C.  looks  on,  doing  his  best  to  hide  his  amuse- 
ment.) 

Comedian.  (Hastily)  Oh,  no,  I  don't  mind.  Go  right 
ahead.  (He  stands  r.  of  the  Girl  and  close  to  her,  eye- 
ing her  inquiringly.) 

The  Girl.  (Apologetic)  Well,  if  you  expect  me  to 
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go  to  dinner  with  you  you'll  have  to  change  your  clothes. 
In  other  words,  you'll  have  to  get  cleaned  up. 

Comedian.  (Indignant)  I'll  have  to  get  cleaned  up, 
will  I  ?  How  about  you  ? 

The  Girl.  (Tossing  her  head  in  the  air  haughtily) 
I'll  have  you  know  that  I  try  always  to  look  spic  and 
span. 

Comedian.  (Directly  to  Girl  and  grinning  broadly) 
I  don't  know  about  the  spic  but  you  certainly  have 
plenty  of  span ! 

The  Girl.  (Flaring  up  angrily)  Why,  I've  never 
been  so  insulted  in  all  my  life.  Don't  you  ever  dare 
speak  to  me  again,  you  big  bum !  ( She  raises  her  hand 
and  slaps  Comedian  across  the  cheek  with  a  loud  and 
resounding  smack,  then  exits  hastily  off  L.  M.  C.  stands 
direct  c,  stage,  laughing  loud  and  uproariously.) 

Comedian.  (Rubbing  his  cheek  painfully)  Boy,  that 
dame's  hands  must  be  made  of  iron.  (Crossing  to  L.  of 
where  M.  C.  stands  and  glaring  at  the  latter  angrily) 
This  is  all  your  fault.  This  is  what  I  get  for  listening 
to  you. 

M.  C.  (Eyeing  Comedian,  indignant)  Is  it  my  fault 
that  you  have  soap  for  a  brain,  you  moron  ? 

Comedian.  (Standing  up  to  M.  C,  wrathful)  You 
can't  call  me  names  like  that  and  get  away  with  it. 

M.  C.  (Greatly  incensed)  Oh,  no?  (Grabbing  hold  of 
Comedian's  arm  in  a  firm  grip)  Hit  the  road,  tramp! 
(He  pulls  Comedian  over  to  r.  exit  and  throws  the  lat- 
ter off  stage.  Dusting  his  hands  off  again  and  with  a 
broad  grin  on  his  face,  M.  C.  crosses  to  c.  stage  and 
faces  audience)  And  now,  folks,  you're  going  to  see  a 
sketch  played  by  real  flesh  and  blood  actors.  The  sketch 
is  called  "The  Absent  Minded  Husband,"  and  it's  all 
about  an  absent  minded  man  and  his  wife.  Now  this 
absent  minded  husband  and  his  wife  are  married  to 
each  other  and —  (He  pauses  for  a  short  second  and 
then  continues  as  though  having  arrived  at  a  sudden 
decision)  But  why  should  I  tell  you  about  it  ?  Better  let 
you  see  it  all  for  yourself.  (He  claps  his  hands  together 
and  calls  loudly)  Lights ! 
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(All  LIGHTS  go  out,  leaving  stage  in  total  darkness. 
Orchestra  plays  a  lively  introduction.  The  drop  in 
2  is  raised.  M.  C.  exits  off  R.  in  the  dark.  Suddenly 
all  LIGHTS  flash  up  bright  and  full  and  we  see 
the  full  stage  for  the  first  time. 

Description  of  Setting:  A  simple  interior  setting 
with  an  undraped  arch  c.  of  rear  wall.  No  other 
openings  are  needed.  Well  down  stage  and  direct 
Center  is  a  large  round  table  with  a  cloth  covering 
on  it  that  reaches  to  the  floor.  On  top  of  the  table 
are  a  cup  and  saucer  supposedly  filled  with  coffee, 
a  plate  that  is  supposed  to  contain  ham  and  eggs, 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  napkin,  bowl  of  sugar,  and 
anything  else  necessary  for  breakfast.  Seated  be- 
hind  the  table  is  a  man  about  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  who  is  busily  engaged  in  eating  breakfast. 
Because  of  the  cloth  covering  on  table  that  reaches 
to  the  floor,  the  man  at  the  table  is  only  visible  to 
the  audience  from  the  waist  up.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  this  sketch  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  man  is  completely  covered  from  view 
of  audience  by  cloth  covering.  The  man  is  dressed 
from  the  zvaist  up  with  a  soft  shirt  with  collar  at- 
tached, conservative  necktie,  a  dark-colored  blue 
or  black  jacket.  Wears  horn-rimmed  glasses  and  a 
watch  is  strapped  to  his  wrist.  Seated  on  a  chair  L. 
of  table  is  the  man's  wife,  a  sweet-faced  woman 
in  her  middle  twenties.  She  wears  an  inexpensive 
housedress,  house  slippers,  an  apron  over  her 
dress.  Her  hair  is  neatly  combed  and  she  presents 
an  immaculate  appearance.  In  one  hand  she  holds 
the  man's  hat  and  in  the  other  a  newspaper. 

Husband.  (Picking  up  food  from  his  plate  and  eat- 
ing it  with  evident  relish)  You  know,  Kate,  this  bacon 
is  exceptionally  good  this  morning. 

Wife.  (Eyeing  Husband  in  a  puzzled  manner) 
Bacon  ?  What  bacon  ? 

Husband.  (Facing  straight  out  front;  blankly)  Why, 
this  bacon  that  I'm  eating  now,  of  course. 
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Wife.  (In  tones  of  deep  dismay)  Well,  that's  one  for 
the  book!  I  declare  you've  become  so  absent  minded 
that  you  don't  even  know  what  you're  eating. 

Husband.  (Turning  on  wife  with  chagrin)  What  do 
you  mean  I  don't  know  what  I'm  eating? 

Wife.  (Scowling  deeply  at  Husband,)  That's  ham  on 
your  plate  this  morning— not  bacon. 

Husband.  (Returning  to  his  food;  hastily)  Oh,  yeah, 
I  meant  ham. 

Wife.  (Scolding  Husband  soundly)  Well,  I've  heard 
of  people  being  absent  minded  before  this,  but  you 
certainly  take  the  cake. 

Husband.  (Chewing  food  vigorously)  Nonsense! 
You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  Kate.  I'm 
not  at  all  absent  minded. 

Wife.  (Scornful)  Oh,  no?  How  about  the  last  time 
my  mother  came  here  to  visit  us?  You  looked  right  at 
her  without  speaking  to  your  own  mother-in-law.  You 
didn't  even  welcome  her- to  our  home. 

Husband.  (Turning  to  Wife  pointedly)  That  was 
not  absent  mindedness.  (He  returns  to  his  food.) 

Wife.  (Derisive)  And  have  you  forgotten  what  hap- 
pened on  our  wedding  day?  You  forgot  what  church 
we  were  being  married  at  and  went  to  the  wrong  one. 

Husband.  (Straight  out  front)  Yes,  and  if  I  knew 
then  what  I  know  now  I  wouldn't  have  gone  near  any 
church. 

Wife.  (Indignant)  What's  that? 

Husband.  (Hastily)  Never  mind.  It's  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  it  now.  (Picks  up  cup  and  takes  a  few 
swallows  of  coffee.) 

Wife.  (In  anxious  tones)  Now  make  sure  that  you 
don't  leave  anything  behind  you  this  morning  the  way 
you  usually  do. 

Husband.  (Busily  engaged  in  eating)  Not  a  chance. 
I've  checked  on  everything.  I  did  it  before  I  came  down 
to  breakfast. 

Wife.  (Slyly)  Oh,  yeah?  Well,  that  being  the  case, 
where's  the  morning  paper  that  you  always  like  to  read 
on  the  train  going  to  town  ? 
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Husband.  (Eyeing  Wife  blankly)  The  paper?  You 
mean  the  morning  newspaper? 

Wife.  (Greatly  exasperated)  Of  course  I  mean  the 
morning  newspaper.  The  boy  always  leaves  it  outside 
in  the  same  place.  But  you're  so  absent  minded  you 
didn't  even  go  out  and  look  for  it.  You  completely  for- 
got to  bring  it  in. 

Husband.  (Nonchalant)  Oh,  well,  I'd  have  remem- 
bered it  before  I  left  for  the  office. 

Wife.  (Tartly)  I  doubt  it.  Here  it  is.  (She  places 
newspaper  on  table  beside  husband's  plate.) 

Husband.  (Picking  up  newspaper  and  scanning  in 
hastily)  Thank  you,  Kate.  (He  finds  an  article  that  in- 
terests him,  folds  newspaper  to  it  and  props  newspaper 
up  on  sugar  bowl  in  front  of  him,  studying  newspaper 
as  he  eats.) 

Wife.  (Spirited)  I'll  call  you  on  the  phone  at  your 
office  about  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Husband.  (Blankly)  Call  me  at  my  office  ?  What  for, 
pray? 

Wife.  (Sternly)  Why,  to  remind  you,  of  course. 

Husband.  (Vacant)  Remind  me  of  what?  (He  con- 
tinues to  eat  as  he  studies  newspaper.) 

Wife.  (Highly  incensed)  How  do  you  like  that  ?  To 
remind  him  of  what,  he  asks  me!  (Indignant)  Don't 
you  know  what  day  this  is? 

Husband.  (Absent  minded)  The  day?  (As  though 
suddenly  remembering)  Oh,  yes,  of  course — I  know. 
It's  Tuesday. 

Wife.  (Sarcastic)  Oh,  is  it  ?  You're  wrong,  as  usual. 
It  just  so  happens  that  today  is  Wednesday. 

Husband.  (Shrugging  his  shoulders;  lightly)  Oh, 
well,  what's  the  difference?  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 
What  does  it  matter,  after  all? 

Wife.  (Jumping  up  hastily ;  exasperated)  I'll  tell  you 
how  much  it  matters.  You're  having  four  of  your  men 
friends  in  tonight  for  a  little  get  together. 

Husband.  (Wisely)  Oh,  yes — sure — I  remember 
now. 

Wife.  (Glaring  angrily  at  Husband,)  Of  course  you 
remember  now  that  I've  told  you,  you  absent  minded 
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fool.  (Going  close  to  table  and  glancing  over  at  news- 
paper, loud  and  appalled)  Just  look  at  you,  will  you  ? 

Husband.  (Glancing  up  at  Wife  ;  impatient)  What's 
the  matter  now  ? 

Wife.  (Seething  with  anger)  There's  nothing  the 
matter  except  that  you've  been  reading  that  newspaper 
upside  down! 

Husband.  (Sheepish)  Yeah,  I  believe  you're  right. 
(He  picks  newspaper  up  and  folds  it  to  its  original 
size;  nonchalant)  Oh,  well,  I  guess  there  isn't  any  news. 
(Places  newspaper  on  table  and  resumes  eating.) 

Wife.  (Wrathful)  You  are  the  absolute  limit!  One 
could  search  the  world  over  and  they'd  never  find  any- 
body like  you.  It's  fortunate  for  you  that  you're  your 
own  boss.  No  man  in  his  right  mind  would  ever  employ 
a  man  as  absent  minded  as  you  are. 

Husband.  (Angrily)  Oh,  is  that  so?  Well,  I  haven't 
time  to  go  into  that  with  you  now.  (Anxious)  Where's 
my  wrist  watch,  do  you  know? 

Wife.  (Pointing  to  watch  strapped  onto  Husband's 
wrist;  loud  and  belligerent)  Your  watch  is  right  where 
I  put  it  the  other  day — strapped  to  your  wrist. 

Husband.  (Hastily)  Oh,  yes,  so  it  is.  (He  consults 
watch)  Well,  I  guess  I'd  better  be  starting. 

Wife.  (Irate)  Here!  Don't  go  without  your  hat. 
(She  holds  hat  out  to  him.) 

Husband.  (Taking  hat  from  Wife  and  placing  hat 
on  his  head)  Thank  you,  my  dear. 

Wife.  (Extremely  anxious)  Now  are  you  sure  you 
have  everything?  Are  you  sure  you  didn't  leave  some- 
thing behind,  in  your  absent  mindedness? 

Husband.  (Indignant)  I  most  certainly  did  not  leave 
anything  behind  me  and  I  want  you  to  know,  once  and 
for  all,  that  I'm  not  at  all  absent  minded  and  never  have 
been. 

(Studying  his  wrist  watch  intently,  Husband  rises  and 
crosses  to  c.  stage.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
audience  gets  a  full  length  look  at  Husband.  From 
the  waist  down  he  is  attired  in  a  pair  of  trousers 
from  a  set  of  bright  red  or  flowered  pajamas.  His 
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bare  feet  are  thrust  Into  bedroom  slippers.  As  Hus- 
band starts  up  c.  the  Wife  looks  up  and  sees  him. 
She  emits  a  loud  shriek  and  sinks  into  chair  l.  of 
table  in  an  unconscious  condition.  Blissfully  un- 
aware of  the  way  he  is  dressed,  Husband  exits 
hastily  c.  to  r.  and  the  LIGHTS  black  out,  leaving 
the  stage  in  total  darkness.  The  stage  remains  in 
darkness  until  the  applause  and  laughter  die  downf 
then  LIGHTS  come  on  again  full  force.  The  drop 
in  2  has  been  lowered.  With  his  face  wreathed  in 
smiles,  M.  C.  enters  from  r.  and  takes  over  to  c.) 

M.  C.  (To  audience)  And  now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  have  a  real  treat  for  you.  Two  kiddies  named 
Babe  and  Babs  who  love  to  kick  up  their  heels.  I  give 
you  Babe  and  Babs.  (He  exits  hastily  off  r.  Orchestra 
strikes  up  a  lively  introduction  as  Babe  and  Babs  run 
on  from  down  l.  Babe  and  Babs  are  a  boy  and  girl  in 
their  late  teens  who  are  dressed  and  made  up  to  look 
like  kiddies.  They  come  to  c.  stage,  smiling  broadly, 
then  they  go  into  a  series  of  fast  dance  routines.  At  the 
finish  of  their  dance  specialty  they  exit  off  l.  The  M.  C. 
comes  on  from  r.,  applauding  loudly.  He  takes  a  few 
steps  L.,  then  pauses  as  Babe  and  Babs  come  on  from 
l.  and  take  a  bow.  Then  they  rush  off  hastily.  M.  C. 
comes  to  c.  stage  and  faces  audience)  And  now,  folks, 
we  come  to  the  real  surprise  of  the  evening.  A  genuine 
fashion  show  with  live  models.  (He  claps  his  hands  to- 
gether loudly  and  turns  up  stage ;  loud)  Take  it  away, 
please.  (The  drop  in  2  is  raised  hastily,  disclosing  a 
stage  that  is  bare  of  any  furniture.  Table  and  chair  that 
were  used  in  full  stage  previously  having  been  removed 
while  Babe  and  Babs  did  their  specialty.  M.  C.  turns  to 
orchestra  leader  and  signals  the  latter)  If  you  please, 
Professor.  (Orchestra  starts  to  play  a  melodious  waltz 
real  softly.  M.  C.  takes  up  to  R.  of  arch  c.  and  faces 
audience  as  he  continues)  We'll  start  our  fashion  show 
with  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  Miss  White.  (The 
orchestra  swells  loudly  as  a  pretty  young  Girl  enters 
c.  from  R.  and  pauses  in  arch.  She  is  dressed  entirely 
in  white,  and  presents  a  lovely  appearance.  After  Miss 
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White  enters  and  pauses  in  arch,  orchestra  dies  down 
and  continues  to  play  softly  as  M.  C.  smiles  at  the  new- 
comer and  continues  as  he  takes  one  of  Miss  White's 
hands  in  his) 

This  pretty  girl  in  white 

Makes  the  whole  world  look  gay  and  bright. 

Miss  White.  (Smiling  at  M.  C.)  Thank  you. 

M.  C.  (Eyeing  Miss  White  flirtatiously)  Well,  Miss 
White,  I  must  say  that  you're  looking  marvelous,  as 
usual. 

Miss  White.  (To  M.  C,  in  her  most  complimentary 
manner)  Well,  thanks,  I  can  say  the  very  same  thing 
for  you. 

M.  C.  (Eagerly)  You  mean  that  I'm  looking  marvel- 
ous, as  usual? 

Miss  White.  (Shaking  her  head  "no" ;  emphatic) 
No,  indeed!  I  mean  that,  as  usual — you're  looking! 
(She  stresses  the  word  "looking."  Laughing  lightly,  she 
withdraws  her  hand  from  M.  C.  The  music  swells  and 
Miss  White  starts  down  stage,  keeping  time  to  the 
music.  She  pauses  in  extreme  corner  down  l.  and  mu- 
sic dies  down,  continuing  to  play  softly.) 

M.  C.  (To  audience)  And  now,  another  of  our  beau- 
tiful models,  Miss  Yellow.  (Orchestra  swells  loudly  as 
pretty  young  girl  enters  c.  from  r.  and  pauses  in  arch. 
She  is  attired  entirely  in  yellow.  Music  dies  down  as 
M.  C.  takes  one  of  newcomer's  hands  in  his,  and  con- 
tinues) 

This  charming  girl  in  yellow 
Would  please  most  any  fellow. 

Miss  Yellow.  (Smiling  sweetly  at  M.  C.)  Oh,  you 
say  the  nicest  things ! 

M.  C.  (To  Miss  Yellow;  eagerly)  Tell  me,  Miss 
Yellow,  is  it  true  that  you've  had  a  college  education? 

Miss  Yellow.  (Important)  Why,  of  course  it's  true. 
I'm  college  bred. 

M.  C.  (Extremely  curious)  Well,  what  do  you  think 
is  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  person  who  is  college 
bred? 

Miss  Yellow.  (Grinning  broadly)  Why,  the  great 
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advantage  is  that  it  allows  a  person  to  have  a  four  year 
loaf! 

(Music  swells  loudly  as  she  withdraws  her  hand  from 
M.  C.  and  takes  down  stage,  keeping  time  to  the 
music.  When  she  reaches  extreme  lower  r.  corner 
Miss  Yellow  pauses.  Orchestra  plays  softly 
again.) 

M.  C.  (Stands  R.  of  arch  c. ;  to  audience)  And  here's 
still  another  beautiful  Miss — this  time,  Miss  Blue.  (Or- 
chestra swells  loudly  as  charming  young  girl  appears 
in  arch  c.  from  R.  dressed  entirely  in  blue.  She  pauses 
in  arch,  and  music  quiets  down.  M.  C.  smiles  at  Miss 
Blue  as  he  takes  one  of  her  hands  in  his  and  continues) 
This  gorgeous  girl  in  blue 
Has  a  heart  that  is  loyal  and  true. 

Miss  Blue.  (Smiling  warmly  at  M.  C.)  I'm  delight- 
ed to  meet  such  a  charming  boy. 

M.  C.  (Elated)  Well,  thank  you,  Miss  Blue.  Tell  me, 
would  you  like  to  spend  this  evening  with  me? 

Miss  Blue.  (Apologetic)  Oh,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  have 
a  date  for  this  evening. 

M.  C.  (Eagerly)  Well,  how  about  tomorrow  eve- 
ning? 

Miss  Blue.  (Shaking  her  head  "no")  No,  I'm  going 
to  be  busy  tomorrow  evening,  too. 

M.  C.  (Anxious)  Well,  how  about  a  week  from  to- 
night? Surely  you  11  be  able  to  spend  the  evening  with 
me  then,  won't  you? 

Miss  Blue.  (Hastily)  No,  I'm  afraid  not.  I  have  a 
date  for  that  evening,  too. 

M.  C.  (Extremely  vexed)  Well,  tell  me,  what  are 
your  post  war  plans?  (Miss  Blue  laughs  lightly  as  she 
withdraws  her  hand  from  M.  C.  Mnsic  swells  loudly  as, 
keeping  time  to  the  music,  Miss  Blue  crosses  down 
stage  and  pauses  down  l.  next  to  Miss  White.  Music 
dies  down  as  M.  C.  faces  audience  and  continues^ 
Another  extremely  popular  model — Miss  Pink.  (Music 
swells  loudly  as  a  pretty  young  girl  appears  in  arch  c. 
from  R.  dressed  entirely  in  pink.  She  pauses  in  arch. 
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Music  dies  down  as  M.  C.  takes  Miss  Pink's  hand  in 
his  and  continues) 

This  charming  girl  in  pink 
Will  cause  men's  eyes  to  blink. 

Miss  Pink.  (Eyeing  M.  C.  suspiciously)  I  don't 
think  you  mean  a  word  you've  said  about  me. 

M.  C.  (Eyeing  Miss  Pink,  surprised)  Why,  what 
makes  you  doubt  me,  Miss  Pink? 

Miss  Pink.  (Sadly)  I  mistrust  all  men.  I  was  en- 
gaged to  the  most  wonderful  boy  and  he  went  away 
without  even  saying  goodbye  to  me.  (Straight  out  front, 
on  the  verge  of  tears)  And  now  my  dreams  have  fallen, 
my  ideas  have  fallen,  my  ideals  have  fallen — 

M.  C.  (Breaking  in  on  Miss  Pink  archly)  Well,  how 
are  your  arches  holding  up?  (Music  swells  loudly  as 
Miss  Pink  snatches  her  hand  away  from  M.  C,  tosses 
her  head  in  the  air  indignantly,  and  starts  down  stage, 
keeping  time  to  the  music.  She  pauses  down  R.,  next  to 
Miss  Yellow.  Music  dies  down  again.  M.  C.  faces 
straight  out  front  and  continues  with  great  enthusiasm) 
And  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we've  kept  the  best 
for  the  last.  This  model  whom  you  are  about  to  see  has 
won  beauty  contests  all  over  the  country,  from  coast 
to  coast.  She  leaves  here  tomorrow  for  Hollywood 
where  she  is  going  to  star  in  a  new  moving  picture.  I 
know  that  you'll  all  be  held  spellbound  at  the  sight  of 
her  rare  beauty !  (Spirited  and  with  great  gusto)  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  Miss  Glamor !  (All  eyes  are 
turned  in  direction  of  arch  c,  the  orchestra  sounds  a 
special  fanfare  as  our  old  friend  the  Comedian  appears 
in  arch  c.  from  r.,  dressed  in  outlandish  female  attire. 
The  same  oversized  shoes  stick  out  below  his  skirt.  His 
dress  is  a  weird  affair  of  a  loud  color.  A  sunbonnet  cov- 
ers his  head  and  is  tied  under  the  chin.  He  strikes  an 
exaggerated  pose  as  he  pauses  in  arch  c.  M.  C.  takes 
one  look  at  Comedian,  howls  loudly  and  turns  his  back 
to  audience.  After  the  laughter  dies  down  M.  C.  turns 
to  Comedian  and  addresses  him  angrily)  What  are  you 
doing  in  a  fashion  show?  Come  on,  out  with  it.  What 
have  you  got  to  say? 

Comedian.  (Removing  sunbonnet  from  head  hastily 
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and  facing  M.  C. ;  spirited)  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  got 
to  say!  (He  comes  down  stage  c.  and  pauses  about 
halfway  down  and  eyes  the  assemblage  eagerly)  Has 
anybody  got  a  horse  ? 

M.  C.  (As  he  comes  down  to  r.  of  where  Comedian 
stands;  impatient)  Say,  tell  me,  why  are  you  so  anxious 
to  find  a  horse? 

Comedian.  (To  M.  C)  Well,  you  see,  my  closest 
friend  is  a  quiz  master.  He's  putting  on  a  brand  new 
quiz  tomorrow  night  and  the  sixty- four  dollar  ques- 
tion is  going  to  be,  "How  many  hairs  are  there  in  a 
horse's  tail?" 

M.  C.  (Loud  and  aghast)  And  you're  looking  for  a 
horse  so  that — 

Comedian.  (Breaking  in  on  M.  C.  with  gusto)  So 
that  I  can  count  the  hairs  in  a  horse's  tail  and  win  the 
sixty-four  dollars! 

(There  is  general  laughter.  Everybody  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  revue  come  on  stage  and  the  whole 
company  line  up  behind  footlights  and  sing  the 
chorus  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  or  some  appropriate 
number  for  the  finish.) 

END  OF  THE  REVUE 
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MISS  SMARTY 

Farce-comedy.  3  acts.  By  Wilbur  Braun.  5  males, 

7    females,    extras    if    desired.    Interior.    Modern 

costumes. 

Lizbeth  Smart,  charming  young  debutante,  is  forced  by  her 
father  to  go  to  college  much  against  her  will.  The  day  that 
she  arrives  in  Barwell  College,  she  receives  a  telegram  from 
her  agent  telling  her  to  report  immediately  at  a  major  studio 
in  Hollywood  for  a  screen  test.  Enters  Janice  Burbank,  seek- 
ing to  work  her  way  through  college.  Lizbeth  prevails  upon 
Janice  to  take  her  (Lizbeth's)  place  at  Barwell.  Lizbeth's 
brother,  Shelley,  enters  into  the  plot  and  he,  too,  enlists  the 
services  of  a  close  friend,  Brant  Robson,  so  that  he  can  get 
away  from  Barwell.  Brant  is  mistaken  for  Shelley  and  the  riot 
is  on!  Here  are  two  people  who  have  never  seen  each  other  pre- 
tending to  be  brother  and  sister  and  it  forms  a  basis  for  such 
fun  as  you've  never  seen  before.  The  result  is  an  entire  eve- 
ning of  sheer  unadulterated  hilarity. 

(Budget  Play.)  Price,  60  cents. 


TELL  IT  TO  SWEENEY 

Comedy.  3  acts.  By  Bruce  Brandon.  5  males,  7 

females.  Interior.  Modern  costumes. 

Ernest  Sweeney  wants  to  elope  but  how  can  he  manage  it 
when  he  hasn't  any  money?  He  has  been  hoping  to  induce 
somebody  to  buy  a  half  interest  in  his  business.  Suddenly  one 
Elmer  Sweeney  (no  relation  to  Ernest)  makes  a  long  journey 
in  order  to  beg  Ernest  to  take  him  as  a  partner  and  offers  five 
hundred  dollars  in  cash.  Ernest  gathers  in  the  money,  collects 
his  fiancee  and  off  they  go  on  their  honeymoon  leaving  Elmer 
in  charge  of  the  office.  Immediately  he  is  besieged  with  Ernest's 
creditors,  and  the  final  blow  comes  when  he  is  handed  a  dis- 
possess. It  is  then  that  Rand  Wallace  steps  into  the  picture 
and  insists  that  they  start  all  over  again,  call  the  business  Tell 
It  To  Sweeney  and  cater  to  troubled  people  who  have  prob- 
lems to  solve.  Reluctantly  Elmer  agrees  to  try  the  plan  and 
their  very  first  client  is  an  Irish  woman  named  Sweeney  whose 
husband  has  disappeared.  Elmer  is  mistaken  for  Mrs.  Sweeney's 
husband,  the  father  of  her  six  children,  and  his  life  is  almost 
wrecked.  Not  until  the  very  final  curtain,  when  he  is  freed  of 
suspicion  and  wins  the  girl,  does  the  fun  stop. 

(Budget  Play.)  Price,  60  cents. 


THE  WACKY  WIDOW 

Farce.  3  acts.  By  Charles  George.  5  males,  8  fe- 
males. Interior.  Modern  costumes. 

Briefly,  it  tells  the  story  of  a  dizzy  young  widow,  Winnie 
Woofus,  who,  by  mistake,  picks  up  the  wrong  handbag  when 
leaving  a  restaurant.  Inside  the  bag,  she  finds  a  piece  of  paper 
on  which  is  written  what  she  believes  to  be  an  international 
secret  code  and  she  enlists  the  aid  of  a  "wacky"  crystal-gazer, 
Madame  DeFaker,  to  help  her  fathom  the  mystery.  At  the 
boarding  house  where  she  resides,  is  one  Egbert  Smithers,  a 
meek  little  man  who  is  enamored  of  the  maid,  Cissie.  As  a 
token  of  his  esteem,  he  presents  her  with  a  handbag  which  is 
identical  in  size  and  color  to  the  two  aforementioned  bags. 
When  a  detective  enters  the  scene  looking  for  the  bag  in  Mrs. 
Woofus'  possession,  the  mix-up  between  the  three  t>ags  be- 
gins. When  you  add  an  escaped  "nut"  from  an  asylum  to 
these  already  complicated  proceedings,  the  result  is  one  of 
the  funniest  and  "wackiest"  plays  written  in  many  seasons. 

(Budget  Play.)  Price,  60  cents. 


IN  THE  DOGHOUSE 

Comedy.  3  acts.  By  Edith  Loring.  5  males,  8  fe- 
males. Interior.  Modern  costumes. 

When  Hannibal's  place  of  business  burns  to  the  ground  he 
doesn't  dare  acquaint  his  wife,  Blanche,  with  the  fact  that  his 
insurance  policy  lapsed  a  short  time  before  the  fire,  until  he 
is  able  to  borrow  sufficient  money  with  which  to  start  a  new 
business.  So  Hannibal  appeals  to  his  oldest  friend,  Tom  Green. 
Tom  has  a  friend,  a  Mrs.  Beryl  August,  a  wealthy  widow  who 
is  looking  for  a  safe  investment.  Mrs.  August  visits  the  Max- 
well home  and  Hannibal  doesn't  dare  present  her  to  his  wife. 
The  wealthy  young  widow  pays  Hannibal  a  surprise  visit  at 
his  home.  When  Blanche  demands  to  know  who  Mrs.  August 
is  Hannibal  tells  her  that  she  is  his  henpecked  neighbor's 
sister,  and  this  leads  to  a  series  of  comedy  complications  that 
involve  not  only  Hannibal  and  his  wife  but  their  entire  family. 
The  fun  is  fast  and  furious  and  it  continues  to  mount  until 
the  final  curtain. 

(Budget  Play.)  Price,  60  cents. 
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